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To the Friends of the “ Gera. WESSENGER.” 


Eaca denomination of Chiistians in our country, with scerce an exception, has. 


under its direction a | publication. It is a quarterly, ora monthly, ora 
weekly, and some Churches avail themselves of all these means of diffusing light, 
and sustaining or augmenting their strength. The periodical is a medium of com. 
munication between the Ministry and the Laity, and thus is an auxiliary to, or a 
substitute, (where circumstances render it necessary) for the pulpit. Much instruc. 
tion, valuable and yet not sufficiently dignified for the pulpit, may be imparted by the 
printed sheet. The “lesser morals,” that is, industry, decorum, good manners in 
general, are obviously with more propriety, inculcated by the one method rather 
than the other. The minister can seldom, without perhaps giving offence, ruf- 
fling his own temper, or producing an unfavourable reaction, interrupting his ser- 
mon to reprove the levity which may meet his eye, or request those, who irreve. 


~ rently stand, about the Church doors, during divine service, either to come in, or 


t° retire. But a hint in the religious paper invites attention to the subject exclu- 
sively, and not to him who givesit (for the author is uf course unknown) and 
there is no danger of its being considered too pérsonal, as assailing the offender, 
instead of the offence. If friendly discussion of questions in political and other 
sciences has a favourable tendency in correcting error, and advancing truth. it 
cannot but be useful for different minds to compare their views and bring forward 
the information, they have gathered, on points in theology. And if curiosity is 
D y awakened by the occurrences which affect the present fleeting scene, how 
much more reasonably does it look into the progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and desire to know, whether it is enlarging or contracting its territory; what peo- 
ple have received, or rejected the gospel ; and in particular what is the moral and 
religious condition and prospects of one’s own country. A religious periodical, in- 
tended for general circulation, will have the variety, (if the comparison may be 
allowed;) of the Holy Bible. It will be didactic, unfolding and enforcing the 
painciples of religious truth, according to the best judgment of its Editors. Oc- 
currences in the Church of Christ, and particularly in that branch of it, under 
whose auspices the work is conducted, will of course be narrated. Under this 
head, there will be a brief review of ‘New Publications,” those in particular, 
which it may be necessary to censure or correct on the one hand, or to 
recommend on the other. Biographical notices of the friends of the Church, who 
are daily passing from the present scene, should be introduced for admoni- 
tion, instruction, and incitement, and to euforce the obligation on the part of sur- 
vivors, to fill up the places of houour aud usefalness, which death has made vacant. 
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Devotional essays both in prose and poetry cannot be over ed bya pu icajion 
whose chief business is with the tions, | > WO ns «Ail 
standing only, but while it exercises and enlightens this, must ve considered as 
baving accomplished nothing, if it does not impress the heart, and move the will. 
Such has been the plan marked out and pursued for many years, by the conduc- 
tors of the “Gosper Messencer.” Doctrinal truth; devotional composition, religious 
history, (including notices of new books,) and biegraphy have been our topics. 
We have been encouraged to persevere, by the hope that some light and some 
warmth may have been, or may yet be imparted by our pages; by the beliet tbat 
there is a. demand, though it is limited, for a publication of this coaracter, and 
that our people, if not supplied by a source which they deem unexceptionable, 
may seek to indulge their curiosity elsewhere, and not without moral danger; not . 
by any want of confidence in ene or more papers, edited by our brethrea invther 
dioceses, but by a conviction, that our diocese needs a periodical of its own, 
asa medium of interchanging sentiments on subjects of commun religious interest, 
with our brethren in other dioceses; between members of our own diocese resid- 
ing distantly from each other; and in particular of conveying to our parishes, 
opinions and information which our “ ecclesiastical authority,” may deem it use- 
ful to communicate to them. 

It is due to candour to state that we have gone on, not without discouragement. 
Our list’of subscribers, even if they all paid, is scarcely adequate to the indispen- 
sable expenditure, which is simply the printer's moderate bill. The work could not 
have been sustained, but for the liberality of some friends, who have taken more than 
one copy, and have occasivnally made advances, and especially by the patience 
and zeal of the worthy publisher. Our friends are steadfast, but death has been 
among them. Nothing but death could have separated individuals, whom we 
might name, from our cause. Several persons have seen fit to withdraw their aid. 
Possibly their pecuniary circumstances made it necessary. Doubtless the amount 
of their subscription, would procure a more instructive and interesting book, but 
could they by the same contribution more effectually promote the welfare of the 
Goer" Aaa Rg eoetnor yeh mmveetitaccinite Geaeettineteett 
can, without much inconvenience oo us thelr intl oe ‘Bm ier te 
decision of intelligent pio os f oma eves ee 

gent pious members of our communion be against the publicati 

the conductors will not merely acquiesce, but find satisfaction in being releated 
from the degree of care and toil inseparable from their office. But under the im- 
pression, that such a publication is necessary, and may be made very useful, not- 
withstanding our not bright prospects, we venture on our eleventh year Th 

favour of every clergyman and communicant of our Church, we a nd 4 
not unreasonably expect, and if they cannot individually, or by two or three 4 
ciating tor the purpose, become subscribers, we ask. their influence with their 
friends and neighbours; and their constant and fervent prayers, that we - eir 
the requisite knowledge and judgment, piety and charity, and that the a ads 
blessing in every respect may attend the undertaking. oe 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED BRIEFLY EXPLAINED AND PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


(Continued from page 364, Vol. X.) 


The eighth Article of the Apostles’ Creed is “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” Respecting this person of the holy and undivided Trinity, 
what dothe Scriptures teach? In the first place, he is revealed to us 
as a divine Being. Peter said to Ananias, “ why has Satan filled thine 
heart to lie tothe Holy Ghost. Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God.” This is a double assertion. The Holy Ghost is not a man. 
He is God. St. Paul speaks of the body, as the temple of God, and 
in the same epistle, he calls it the temple of the Holy Ghost. St. 
Peter says, the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man; but 
holy men of God, spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Now St. Paul says, ‘all Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 
Thercfore the Holy Ghost*is God, unless we should say the inspired 
writers were doubly inspired, by a creature, and by the Creator. But it 
is not necessary to multiply such quotations, since not only the great 
attributes of the divinity, creation and eternity, are ascribed to the Holy 
Ghost, but the same deeds, spoken of as performed by the Father or 
the Sou, by one inspired writer, are attributed by another to the Holy 
Ghost. Indeed the evidences of his divinity are so abundant, that some 
indiscriminating readers have confounded his existence with that of the 
Father, as if they were the same persou. The opposite error of sup- 
posing him a creature has been rarely adopted. But in this as in 
many other instances, truth avoids both extremes. The distinction of 
his person as weil as the divinity of his nature, is plainly, set forth in 
the holy Scriptures. I observe then, 

In the second place, the Holy Ghost is distinguished from the Father 
and the Son, in many texts of Scripture. He is distinguished from 
the Son of God. ‘No man can say Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost.” Here he by whom, and he of whom we speak, are 
clearly separated. Heis distinguished from the Father: “* Now the 

God, and his Spirit hath sent me.” ‘ The flock over which the 
oly Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God.” 
“The Comforter whom the Father will send :”’ the person sending, and 
the one sent, are here separated. He is distinguished from both, in 
innumerable texts of the Old and New Testament. Great pains have 
been taken to invalidate a text to this effect in St. John’s first epistle. 
But this text needs not be insisted on, since there are so many corres- 
ponding assertions. Thus, in Isaiah, “the Lord God, and his Spirit 
hath sent me. Thus saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” Here the mis- 
sion of the prophet is attributed, first, to the Lord God, secondly, to his 
Spirit, and thirdly, to the Redeemer. The baptismal form marks the 
same distinction, between the Holy Ghost, and the Father and the Son. 
In his benediction, St. Paul, notes it also, “ the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, be 
with you all.” 

In like manner “ now there are diversities of gifts but the same 

Spirit ; and there are differences of administrations, but the same Lord, 
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d there are diversities of operations, but the same God.” He who 
established us with you, is Christ, and hath anojmted us, is God, who 
also hath sealed us and given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. 
Again, “grieve not the Holy Spirit of God,” “and be ye kind one to 
another, tender hearted, forgiving one another even as God for Christ's 
sake hath forgiven you.” ‘Ye are of the household of God, and are 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone. In whom ye are als builded 
together for a habitation of God through the Spirit.” “ Remembering 
your patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, knowing your election 
of God, for our gospel came in the Holy Ghost.” “The blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to 
God. St. Peter also marks the distinction, “God anointed Jesus of Naz- 
areth with the Holy Ghost.” And so does St. Jude, “ praying in the 
Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘These passages, and others which might 
be cited, abundantly prove, that there is a distinction between the other 
persons of the Godhead and the Holy Ghost; and not that this is 
merely another name for the Divine Being, as some inattentive rea- 
ders of Scripture have supposed. We do not undertake to state in 
what this distinction consists. The lines between the attributes, the 
offices, and the actions of the one and the other, are not definitely 
traced out in the Scriptures. It is not material how this distinction is 
designated, whether by denominating them the first, and the second, 
and the third persons in the Trinity, or by any other name. All that 
the Scriptures clearly teach on this point is the fact of a distinction. 
But some, who would be wise above what is written, meet us with the 
objection, how can this thing be? How can he be distinct from the 
Father, and yet a Divine Being? We reply, the word of God has not 
satisfied this how, and of course man cannot. We reply, we know 
not the manner of our own existence: we cannot explain the mys- 
terious union of body and spirit in the one man, we do not expect then 
to understand the union in the Godhead. Our infallible guide, the holy 
volume, tells us that the Holy Ghost is God, and that he is in some se 
distinct from the Father and the Son. We therefore believe, and a 
— ay or these doctrines are true. 

n the third place, the offices of the Holy Ghost, are re i 
the Scriptures, to be many and dino.” These are Sng aden, 
ordinary and extraordinary, in both of which, however, mankind at 
large, either directly or indirectly are deeply interested. His extra- 
ordinary offices are four—first, working miracles, thus: St. Paul did 

mighty signs and wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God.” 
Secondly, prophesying: ‘would God,” said Moses, “that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord would put his Spirit 
upon them.” We read, “the Spirit of God came upon Balaam.” 
ao = ped tp the Lord spake by me.” “ There stood up 

e named Agabus, and signified by the Spiri 
en sig which came to pass.” ' ones Oe eee Mae 

¥, Inspiration. ‘In old time,” says St. Peter, ‘hol 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” “ The Holy Ghost.” 
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said our Saviour to his apostles, “shall teach you allthings, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 1 have said unto you.” 
“He will guide you into all truth.” ‘ The things of God, knoweth 
no man but the Spirit of God,” says St. Paul, “ now we,” that is, 
the inspired taligs, “ have received the Spirit of God that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God, which things we 
also speak not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” ‘Ihe fourth office is special instruction to 
individuals. Thus it is said, as early as under the patriarchal dispen- 
sation of Joseph, after his interpreting Pharoah’s dream, “can we 
find such a man as this is, in whom the Spirit of God is.” And of 
Joshua, ‘aman in whom isthe Spirit.” The Spirit said unto Ezekiel, 
‘* go shut thyself within thy house,” unto Philip, “ go and join thyself 
to this chariot,” and to Peter, ‘“* behold three men seek thee, go with 
them, nothing doubting,” and to Paul, “ that he should not go up to 
Jerusalem alone.” When the Apostles were brought before magistrates, 
the Holy Ghost taught them, in the same hour, what they ought to say. 
These offices belonged to the age of miracles. But they are not ne- 
cessary at the present day, for the evidences of the truth of our religion 
are sufficient, and the volume of inspiration is completed. Yet we are 
told that the Spirit is to abide with the Church, even to the end of the 
world, and that “ the manifestation of the Spirit, is given to every man 
to profit withal.” ‘ The promise is to you, and your children, and to 
all that are afar off.” It follows therefore, that his operations on earth 
are still going on, and that all men are in some sense the subjects of 
his benevoleut attention. 

His ordinary offices are three. 

Instruction. In virtue of his having inspired the sacred writers, he 
bears to all, who have the Bible the relation of an instructor. ‘This 
sacred book is complete, and therefore he may be truly said to guide 
men into all truth. God will continue to preserve among men, this 
lamp to their feet, and thus fulfill the premise that the Spirit of ‘Truth 
should “ abide with them forever.” But that he also discharges the 
office of instructér ina special way, seems to be intimated in those 
Scriptures, which declare that he helpeth our infirmities, that .is, he 
helpeth the weak mind to comprehend sacred truth, as we are told the 
understanding of the apostles, was opened that they might understand 
the Scriptures; that he suggests good thoughts, thus inclining men te 
go to the great fountain of light; and thuit he fortifies the resolution; 
thus cherishing the persevering industry, which naturally leads to ad- 
vancement in religious knowledge. And when we mark the pro- 
ficiency, in the wisdum unto salvation of those persons, whose intelli- 
gence and knowledge are below the ordinary standard, who even 
cannot read, we are naturally led to believe, that they have enjoyed 
that teaching which cometh directly from on high, and which was 
vouchsafed to the Israelites. -“‘Thou gavest thy good Spirit,” says 
Nehemiah, “to instruct them ;” and to the disciples in the first ages 
of Christianity. Ana favours this idea. If the Spirit invisibly ad- 
ministers consolation, aW purification, and excitement, why should 
he not instruction, where it is necessary, not to supersede Scripture but 
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to supply the defieiency where this light is net, and to give it additional 
efficacy, where it is enjoyed. One of the effects of sin is to blind the 
understanding, in relation to spiritual concerns. When the Spirit 
sanctifies the heart, he of course removes the oad the mental 
sight. He gives man spiritual discernment, and ingthis. view, he is a 
special instructor to the disciple of Christ, in every age. 

Consolation is another office which belongs to the Holy Ghost. 
This too he discharges in part, through the medium of the Scriptures 
he has indited, for who that has received them will deny that their con- 
solations are many, great and altogether peculiar. But when we mark 
the address of our Lord to his beloved apostles greatly afflicted in the 
prospect of their separation— Let not your heart be troubled, ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. IT willseud you another Comforter 
that he may abide with you forever;” aud the declaration of St. Paul, 
that the Spirit has a lively sympathy with men, that he prays for them 
with groanings which cannot be uttered, and that he helps their infir- 
mities, we cannot doubt, that he does operate upon the mind of the 
believer, so as to bring home to him the truths of Scripture, to sustain 
his energies, and in various ways, perfectly within the power of 
the Almighty, who knoweth and searcheth the heart, to administer 
such consolation as he needs, and as he could derive from uo other 
source. When we behold him patient under tribulation, and rejoicing 
in hope, rising above the flood of adversity, in which so many 
are daily overwhelmed, we cannot doubt that he has more than 
human succour, and a comforter whom the world knows not of. 
How often is the Christian seen, calm and resigned, and full of 
spiritual joy in the day of trouble, in a manner and degree which are 
perfectly astonishing. Of himself he can do nothing. He trembles 
at the calamity in prospect. But, having the divine armour, he resists 
another and another shock, and from every encounter acquires new 
strength, new courage, and firmer hope “not unto us, oh Lord, not 
unto to us, but unto thy name be the glory.” 

The Sanctification of believers, is another office assige@l to the Holy 
Ghost. Undoubtedly to make men holy, is the great design of those 
Scriptures which proceeded from this blessed Spirit. But, that he also, 
in a direct manner influences men, that he iziclines them to holiness, just 
as, though in a very inferior degree, one man may influence another, or 
with a like power, by which the evil spirit inclines or tempts them, the 
contrary way, must be admitted by those who consult the Scriptures, and 
the experience of the Christian world. When David prays, “ create in 
me aclean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me,” he sub- 
joins “take not thy Holy Spirit from me ; uphold me with thy free Spirit ;” 
thus referring his purification and rectification to this divine person. 
Isaiah, describing the sinfulness of his country, under sensible images, 
despairs of better times “ until the Spirit be poured from us on high; then 
judgment shall dwell in the wilderness and righteousness remain in the 
fruitful field.” St. Paul is explicit, “ as manyas are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.” ‘* Ye arganctified by the’Sp irit 
of our God.” ‘God hath from the éginnidbbaten you to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit.” And as the general principle of 
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> 
holiness, so particular virtues of the Christingtiitoges joy, peace, 
long suffer: atleness, goodness, faith, meekn temperance,” 
are declar be the fruits of the Spirit. [t is not material to inquire, 


in what manner this important purpose of the Divine Spirit is effect- 


ed. Whether by suggesting motives previously known, or new ones 
to the mind, or by some other means. That he can sanctify, and 
that he does sanctify the heart, are the points of unspeakable inte- 
rest to us, and God be praised, that they are so well established.— 
This Spirit raised up Jesus from the dead; and will hereafter quick- 
en the mortal bodies of all the Saints, as St. Paulteiis us. We per- 
ceive then, that his relation to soul and body, is of a,gjmilar character. 
Both are to be quickened by him. He careth for bodies and our 
souls. He can with equal ease call into life the sleeping dust, and 
awaken the torpid faculties of the soul. Such arethe offices which, 
in the economy of redemption, it appears belong to the Holy Ghost. 
They are sometimes, it is admitted, attributed to the other persons ; 
thus St. Peter attributes the gift of miracles to Christ, ** By the name 
of Jesus Christ doth this man stand here whole ;” and so of the other 
offices, as in like manner the special offices of the first and second per- 
sous of the Trinity are attributed to the Holy Ghost; thus Job says, 
‘“*the Spirit of God hath made me.” Ali we maintain is, that the several 
offices enumerated are more particularly assigned tq the Holy Ghost, 
and to the others only occasionally, and probably only in virtue of that 
mysterious union by which the act of any one of the persons may be 
considered as the act of any other. To some reflections suggested by 
our subject, | would now ask your attention. 

1. Valuable, yea indispensible to men are the influences of the Holy 
Spirit of God. If human power had been sufficient to enlighten the 
mind, and sanctify the heart; if an angel could have effected these 
great purposes, God the Holy Ghost would not have come upon the 
earth. But let us not suppose, that we have nothing to do, but to sit 
still until the Spirit comes to our heart. He comes to those only who 
ask for him, and who diligently seek him. “If any will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” Man must 
work out his own salvation with fear and trembling, if he would have 
God work in him both to will and to do. “ Sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts,” which is an apostolic injuuction, clearly teaches the 
necessity of human c@-operation with the Holy Spirit. Even if the 
Spirit has been with us he will depart, unless we cherish his influ- 
ence. The Jews vexed the Holy Spirit, therefore he was turned to 
be their enemy. We are warned “quench not the Spirit.” And 
again, “Tuto a malacious soul wisdom shall not enter; nor dwell in 
the body that is subject unto sin. For the Holy Spirit of discipline will 
flee deceit, and remove from thoughts that are withou: understanding, 
and will not abide when unrighteousness cometh in.” 

And let me add, not to co-operate with the Divine endeavours for our 
eternal salvation ; to decline the benevolent assistance of the Holy Ghost ; 
to refuse the use of t means of grace, without which his teaching 
and purification ca be expected; to compel him—to withdraw 
from us—to cease to strive with us—to let us alone, are sins against 
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ourselves, and inst our Father in heaven, of a aggravated 
character. 5S as the sin of the Hebrews, for w they have 
been, and are most signally punished. “Ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost,” says St. Paul, ‘tas your fathers did, so do ye.” Let 
us beware then not to grieve the Holy Spirit, for assuredly if we 
pass through life grieving him—if we continue to the end of our days, 
refusing his gracious offers—if we die with this sin unrepented of, we 
shall be condemned, and that without remedy. Whether the blasphe- 
my against the Hof Ghost, of which St. Matthew speaks in such alarm- 
ing terms, be this very common sin of neglecting his kind offers, or an 
offence peculiar tothe age of the apostles, and which men are in no 
danger of commitéig now, is not a question of much importauce since 
we know that it iS true of every sin whatever—that unrepented of, it 
will not be forgiven, either in this world or ,in that come, and there is 
no reason to believe that any sin truly repented of will not be forgiven. 

If. How grateful ought we to be to this holy Spirit of Trath, Consola- 
tion and Sanctification. The Bible, authenticated by prophecy and 
miracles, free froin all mixture of error, and thoroughly furnished for 
every spiritual desire of man: the memory of sorrows mitigated, and 
of success, in the conflict with temptation: the consciousness of a de- 
sire to be holy: these are some of the claims of the Holy Spirit to our 
ardent, and everlasting gratitude. Let us praise him with our lips, 
and in our lives, by taking heed to his counsels, cherishing his holy 
influence and co-operating faithfully even unto the end in the endea- 
vour to flee from that which is evil, and to cleave to that which is good. 
Art thou like David, full of heaviness, looking for some to take pity, 
but there was none, or as Job, satisfied that the men of the world are 
all miserable comforters? Come to the Divine Comforter who can re- 
lieve the soul. He is near: he is willing: why tarriest thou? 

In conclusion we would remark, how the doctriue of the Trinity is in- 
corporated with the whole body of Scripture. It does not rest merely 
upon texts of Scripture which may be explained away or even expunged. 
It forms a part of the whole system of truth, and duty, and hope. It is 
the necessary consequence of those views of the Holy Ginost, which we 
trust have been shown to be scriptural. If those views are practical 
then the doctrine of the Trinity is not a speculation, but practical dog 
trine, essential to our guidance and comfort and sanctification. This is, 
after all, the great foundation of this doctrine. No matter whether the 
word be in Scripture or not. No matter whether we find the three 
persons enumerated in a single verse or not. ‘The doctrine, as held by 
the Church, is a key to the whole volume. Deny it, and you encoun- 
ter a mass of contradictions. You fiud the three petsons each repre- 
sented as God, declared to be distinct and yet to bein unity. Admit 
our doctrine and all is clear. It is the only canon of interpretation 
applicabie in the case. 

: Oe 


Paganism is derived from the latin word P, » which signifies 
a Villuge, because idolatry lasted so much Lod in villages, than in 
cities, 
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EXTRACT FROM 


A SERMON ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


From the Christian Remembrancer. 


It a peculiar advantage which we possess in studying the character 
of this bright ornament of the Church, that we may read it in the living 
language of her own writings. Her pen and her example wrought 
together, What ove taught, the other confirmed, illustrated, inter- 
preted. ‘If it be absurd,’ said she, ‘to expect perfection, it 1s not 
unreasonable to expect consistency.’ And consistent she ever was. 
From the religion which she recommended to others, we may learn 
what that was, which, while living, spread around her, in the beautiful 
language of one who saw her nearly in her last moments, ‘ au atmas- 
phere of love,’ and led her to express to the same elegant writer as 
the awful hour of her change drew on, ‘the sentiments of a huable 
and penitent belicyer in Jesus Christ, assuring him that she reposed 
her hopes of salvation on His merits alone, and expressing at the same 
time a firm and joyful affiance on His unchangeable promises.’ Her 
creed, as expressed in her Moral Sketches, is fully scriptural, simple 
as that ancient form which bears the uame of the Apostles, and indeed 
almost identical in all but words. ‘Christianity,’ says she, ‘ hangs 
on a few plain truths; that Ged is, and that he is the rewarder of all 
that seek him; that man has apostatized from his original character, 
aud by it has forfeited his original destination ; that Christ came into 
the world and died upon the cross, to expiate sin, and to save sinners ; 
that, afier his ascension into heaven, he did not Jeave his work imper- 
fect. He sent bis Holy Spirit, who performed his first office by giving 
to the Apostics miraculous powers. His offices did not cease there ; 
he has indeed witiidrawn his miraculous gifts, but he still continues his 
silent but powerful operations, and that in their due order,—first, that 
of convincing of sin, and of changing the heart of the sinner, before be 
assumes the gracious character of the Comforter.’ ‘ This religion of 
facts,’ adds she, ‘the poorest listeners in the aisles of our churches 
understand sufficiently to be made by it wise unto salvation. They 
are saved by a practical belief of a few simple, but inestimable truths.’ 

This expression, ‘ practical belief,’ is especially worthy our atten- 
tion, as it describes so clearly the writings and the character of our 
departed friend. She was altogether a practical believer. With the 
must entire decision of opinion, she was ne dogmatist, no conutroversi- 
alist. All her belief had respect to some practical end ; all her practice 
was founded on some revealed truth. The very titles of her treatises 
are evidence how careful she was never to depreciate the indissoluble 
connexion which God has instituted between the two requirements, 
between a sound greed and a pure practice, beiween godliness and 
morality. When she treats of Piety, it is * /’ractical Piety ;’ when she 
discourses on Morals, they are ‘ Christian Morals.’ ‘ We cannot be 
saved,’ is her doctrine, ‘by the merit of our good works, without setting 
at nought the merits and death of Christ; and we cannot be saved without 
them, unless we set at t God’s holiness, and make him a favourer 
of sin.’ ‘There is no virtue,’ was her maxim, ‘ that is not found- 
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ed in religion ;’ and she adds, and * no true religion which is not main- 
tained by prayer.’ ‘There was nothing, therefore, which she more 
earnestly euforced, and which, we may well believe, she more sedu- 
lously practised, than prayer. In the ‘feverish delirium of her last 
illness,’ says the brief but expressive memoir before noticed, not sel- 
dom she broke forth into earnest prayer and devout ejaculation.’ While 
none could be less suspected of mere formality, none was more obser- 
vant of the forms of devotion, and the outward means of grace. She 
was diligent and regular in the practice of family prayer, m sancuifica- 
tion of the Sabbath, in attendance on the services of the Church, and at 
the table of her Lord. ‘ Private prayer,’ she observes, * public worship, 
the observance of the Sabbath, a standing nunisiry, sacramental ordi- 
nances, are all of them so admirably adapted to those sublimely mys- 
terious cravings of the mind which distinguish man from all mterior 
animals, by rendering him the subject of hopes and fears which nothing 
earthly can realise or satisfy, that it is difficult to say whether these 
sacred institutions most bespenk the wisdom or the goodness of that 
Supreme Belhefactor, who alone could have thus applied a remedy, 
because he alone could have penetrated the most hidden recesses of 
that nature which required it.” And that her religion flowed pure from 
the head-spring of eternal life and truth, the Seriptures of God, who 
can doubt who compares with those Scriptures her life and her writ- 
ings? ‘ Let us take,’ is the Advice which she gave, and exemplified 
through life, ‘the Bmue for the subject of our meditation, for the 
ground of our prayer, the rule of our conduet, the anchor of our hope 
the standard of our faith.’ ” 
It was this last Christian practice, this habitual and devotional 
reference to Scripture, that preserved her a conscientious and en- 
lightened member of rue Cuurcn or Enouanv. Her character of 
Caudidus, in the Christian Morals, is intended to personify her prin- 
ciples in this respect. He is called ‘a genuine son of the Reforma- 
tion.” He is represented as rejecting with contempt the absurd idea 
that our Church may be forsaken by those who agree with her in all 
essential pots, merely because she is not faultless ; which one com- 
munion only, and that probably the most corrupt to which the Christian 
name can apply, ever pretended to be. ‘ Satisfied,’ says the writer, 
‘that it is the dest of all the churches which ezis?, he never troubles 
himself to inquire if it be the best that is pessible. In the Church of 
England he is contented with excellence, and is satisfied to wait for 
perfection till he is admitted a member of the Church triumphant.’— 
In her admirable Hints for the Education of a young Princess, who, in 
the inscrutable providence of God, was never permitted to realize the 
holy precepts of her teacher, the illustrious author writes: ‘Our Church 
occupies a kind of middle place ; neither multiplying ceremonies, nor 
affecting pompousness of public worship with the Lutheran Church, nor 
rejecting all ceremouies and all liturgical solemnity with the Church of 
Geneva; —a temperament thus singular, gdopted and adhered to in 
times of unadvanced light and much polemi issonance, amid jarring 
interests aid political intrigues, conveys i of something more 
excellent than could have been expected from mere human wisdom.’ 
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Speaking further of our Church, the pious author adds, ‘She alone 
avoids all extremes. Though her worship be wisely popular, it is also 
deeply spiritual. Though simple it is sublime.’ ‘in cnumerating 
the merits of our admirable Establishment, we must not rest in the 
superiority of her forms, excellent as they are, but must extend the 
praise, where it is so justly due, to the more important article of her 
doctrines. For, after all, it is her luminous exhibition of Christian truth 
that has been the grand spirit and fountain of the good which she has 
produced. It is the spirituality of her worship, it is the rich infusion of 
Scripture, it is the deep confessions of sin, it is the earnest invocations 
of mercy, it is the large enumeration of spiritual wants, and the 
abundant supply of corresponding blessings, with which her liturgy 
abounds, that are so happily calculated to give the toue of piety to her 
chiltren.’ ‘If ever the principles of any of her ministers should 
deyenerate, her service would be protected from the vicissitude. No 
sernitments but those of her prescribed ritual cau ever find their way 
iaia the desk, and the desk wili always be a safe and permanent stan- 
dard for the pulpit itself, as well as a test by which others may ascer- 
tain its purity.’ 

Gur venerated instructress had a keen sense of the danger accruing to 
religious principles from @ popular depreciation of the character of the 
Clergy. ‘That the attacks on the Christian ministry do not proceed 
from a Christian party is obvious from Christ’s own rule, ‘ Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” By trying these spirits by the Scripture 
rule, their real character soon becomes apparent. ‘ Charity,’ says the 
Aposile, * rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.’— 
Now this charity, which is the bond of all Christian perfection, is 
wholiy opposite to the quality by which the calumniators of the Clergy 
are distinguished. They ‘ rejoice in imiquity.’ If an individual out 
of a body of ten thousand men, commits even the slightest impropriety, 
and much more a real ‘iniquity,’ it is to these persous immediately a 
subject of the most turbulent joy. They do not affect to grieve at the 
injuries resulting from the inconsistency of a Clergyman; they opeuly 
insult the delinqueut, and with him the creed he has professed. And 
so little do they rejoice in the truth, that, if a malicious fabrication 
against a Clergyman is exposed, they will neither give the exposure 
currency or acknowledged credence, unless it be impossible to do other- 
wise, and then they will assent with the most evident reluctance. So 
far from rejoicing in the truth, they are often the wilful artificers of 
the falsehood. And they are as unjust as they are uncharitable; for 
they ascribe to the whole body of the Clergy the real or imaginary 
vices of the few. They would persuade the people that the whole body 
of the Clergy are what the people see with their own eyes they are uot; 
what the very paucity of the instances alleged proves them not to be. 
Aud these traducers are as absurd as unjust; for they make the unwor- 
thiness of individual ministers a plea for deserting the Church altoge- 
ther; as if the same plea were not applicable to every communion and 
every society, as well asthe Church of England. If by this sytem the 
Clergy alone were the sufferers, their pulp:ts ought to be silent on the 
charge, and their lives alone eloquent. But the Clergy are not the only 
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party assailed, nor indeed does the assailant regard them. He assails 
ali the pulpit is bound to defend. He knows that whatever degrades 
the Clergy, degrades the Church : he knows that whatever weakens the 
Church, weakens order, and morality and restraint; and these are his 
aim. He remembers, like Candidus, though with very opposite views, 
‘that, at no very remote period, when the hedge was broken down, 
disorder and misrule overspread the fair vineyard.’ This view of the 
traducers of the Clergy was taken by our revered friend. She speaks 
of the Clerical Order with uniform respect, not that the men who com- 
pose it are, or would be, or ought to be * lords over God’s heritage,’ or 
claim any worldly distinction above their brethren. Not that they are 
more deserving protection, when in error, than others,—but on the con- 
trary, less; but because the respect entertained for their order is so 
important to the very purposes of their office, and it is so directly com- 
manied in Scripture, to ‘ esteem them very highly In love ror THEIR 
work’s SAKE.’ For the same reason, in all her fictitious works, the 
person of a Clergyman is uniformly venerable and respectable. ‘1 am 
as far from insisting,’ is the language employed by one of her most 
finished characters, ‘ou the universal piety of the Clergy, as for bespenk- 
ing reverence for the unworthy individual: all that 1 coutend for is, 
that no arts should ever be employed to discredit the order. The abet- 
tors of revolutionary principles, a few years ago, had the acuteness to 

perceive that so to discredit it was one of their most powerful engines.’ 
While we contemplate the general truths which the pen aud example 
of Hannah More commend to the regard of the whole human race, that 
important division of the species of which she was the glory and orna- 
ment must not be forgotten. Their obligations to her are of a very far 
higher character than the accidentr! relation ofa common sex. Her 
precepts for the conduct of female life are of inestimable value. In this 
ease, as in all others, the wonderful self-accomodating powers of her 
genius are apparent. At one time prescribing rules for the conduct of 
a presumptive heir df sovereignty, at another sketching plans of cottage 
arrangement aud economy, and traversing every province between 
‘fashionable’ and middle life, she sets before us woman, drawn by 
her pencil, as what her Creator himself made her; ‘an help meet for 
him’ who would else be alone in the world, and an heir together with 
him of the grace of life. ‘There was so little petty alarm about our 
departed friend, lest other women should rival her in her Christian ex- 
cellencies and proprieties, that, in the spirit of Moses, she rejoiced in an 
Eldad or a Medad, and only regretted that all the Lord’s people were 
not prophets. Were the writings of Hannah More studied by her own 
sex, the benefit would not be confined tothem. The elevation of boli- 
ness, feminine self-knowledge, and propriety which they inculcate, must 
operate: reflectively, as every thing in the female character does, on the 
opposite sex also. How beautifully, yet unconsciously, did she trace 
her own character when she wrote: ‘The reading of a cultivated 
woman commonly occupies less time than the music of a musical 
pe sage ve tagth os = a — brome. or the dissipation of a fluttering 
aun ; she - refore likely to have more Yeisure for her duties, as 
more inclination, and a sounder judgment for performing them. 
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But pray observe that I assume my reading woman to be a religious 
woman; and J will not answer for the effect of a literary vanity, more 
than for that of any other vanity, in a mind not habitually diseiplined 
by Christian principle, the only safe and infallible antidoie for kuow- 
ledge of every kind.’ 

But it is time to advance to the ‘almsdeeds which she did.’ Of 
her general ben«ficence to those whom she regarded, as the Scripture 
has described them, representatives of her Saviour, the world knows 
much, and you, my brethren, can of all the world, speak most sensibly. 
Even in death she was not forgetful of the scene of earlier happiness, and 
her bounties to the poor of this parish will still in part flow on, unrestrain- 
ed by the grave But there was one charity which deserves especial com- 
memoration, both for its high excellence, and for the remarkable zeal 
and success with which she advanced it. It was the Saviour’s own 
work,—preaching the Gospel to the poor. ‘This is the noblest of 
charities. orto use her own words, ‘If sin be the cause of so large a 
portion of the miseries of hum&n hfe, must not that be the noblest charity 
which cures, or lessens, or prevents sin? And are not they the truest 
benefactors even to the bodies of men, who, by their religious exertions 
to prevent the corruption of vice, prevent also, in some measure, that 
poverty and disease which are the natural concomitants of vice?—If, 
in endeavouring to make men better by the infusion of a religious 
principle, which shall check idleness, drinking and extravagance, we 
put thera in the way to become healthier and richer and happier, it will 
furnish a practical argument which [I am sure will satisfy the benevolent 
heart.’ ‘This practical argument she pursued. By her qxertions, 
Sunday schools especially, and National schools also, were to her last 
moments supported. Her beautiful little tract, ‘ The Sunday School,’ 
with its continuations, is still the reward and delight of the school 
children of her beloved parish ; and if their parents can read unmoved 
the plain but awful facts in ‘ Mrs. Jones’s Exhortation,’ and slight the 
blessing of National schools, and most especially Suuday schools, they 
must have little parental reflection, and less personal fear. ‘ Would not 
that mother be an unnaiural monster who should stand by and snatch 
out of her child’s mouth the bread which a kind friend had just put into 
it?’ But such a mother would be merciful compared with her who 
should rob her children of the opportunity of learning to read the word 
of God when it is held out to them. Remember that, if you slight the 
present offer, or if, after having sent your children a few times, you 
should afterwards keep them at home under vain pretences, you will 
have to answer for it at the day of judgment.’ ‘Is there any mother 
here present who will venture to say, ‘I will doom the child I bore to 
sin and liell, rather than put them or myself to a little present pain by 
curtailing their evil inclinations ?—I will let thefh spend the Sabbath in 
ignorance and idleness, instead of sending them to school ?’” Nor did 
our departed monitress instruct only the rising generation of the poor. 
By her tracts of all descriptions she left no age, no disposition, no class 
among them untried. Her narratives are so simply told, and so lively, 
that they are in the highest degree amusing to the child, while they 
overflow with wisdom forthe mature. Intelligible to the meanest, they 
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are interesting to the educated. It is no mean praise of them to say 
that they are published by the authority of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, to which she was for forty-three years, and up 
to her death, a warm friend, and regular contributor. ee 

I have, my brethren, detained you long; but on such a subject it 
was difficult to be brief. I have endeavoured to beguile the length by 
making her whose departure we dare not lament herself the preacher of 
the occasion. In her own words, for the most part, I have placed her 
before you: and in her own words J will add: ‘to admire the excel- 
lencies of others without imitating them, is fruitless admiration.’ Let 
not this pointed sentence reproach us who profess, and surely in sin- 
cerity, to venerate her memory. Let our ‘admiration’ be fruit/ul ; it 
cannot transfer to us her intellectual qualities, but it may lead us through 
the grace of God, to what is yet more valuable, and what she has ac- 
knowledged to be so. It may lead us to her simple faith and prety, 
her active holiness, her enlightened and spiritual attachment to our 
common Church, her liberal benevolence;her earnest zeal in the disse- 
mination of the truth, and that forwardness to do our duty in that state 
of life into which it has pleased God to call us, which our Catechism has 
taught from our Bible, aud which none kuew better than herself to teach 
or to practise. Would we honour her as she would be honoured? Let 
us hear her once more in the preface to her ‘ Practical Piety.’ ‘It would 
shed a ray of brightness on her (the writer’s) parting hour, if she could 
hope that any caution here held out, any principle here suggested, any 
habit here recommended, might be of use to any, when the hand which 
now guides the pen, can be no longer exerted in their service. ‘This 
would be remembering their friend in a way which would evince the 
highest affection in them; which would confer the truest honour on 
herself.’ May the grave speak not in vain! especially when its im- 
pressive voice repeats the Saviour’s charge—‘Go, AND po THOU 
LIKEWISE.’ 


—-6oe— 
REVIVALISM. 


From the Christian Kemembrancer. 


In America, Revivalism prevails among the Wesleyans, and in 
both the great sections of the Congregationalists. It forms a prominent 
and most important part of their system. Camp meetings and other 
assemblages are held specially to promote it, and particular seats called 
‘anxious benches,’ are set apart for the expectant converts. Histories 
of conversions, estimated by thousands, are continually reaching us 
from across the Atlantic, and have induced numbers in this country to 
wish that a similar spirit could be awakened here. It is proper that 
such persous should kwow the true nature of Revivalism, and its actu- 
al results. 

In England, Revivalism has shew itself at times among the Wes- 
leyans, but very partially, and at long intervals. It has never been 
either sanctioned or condemned formally by the leaders of the Con- 
nexion. They seem to have regarded ‘it with much uncertainty, fear- 
ful to oppose what might be the work of God, yet doubtful of its irre- 
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gularities and excesses. Its chief promoters have been found among 
the local preachers, who have not unfrequently succecded in exciting it 
at a country preaching-house ; but as it is maintained only with extra- 
ordinary excitement, a superintendent may, effectually check it by 
prohibiting unusually frequent and extended services. Once fairly 
established, it spreads in a circle, numbering its victims by thousands, 
until it is checked, either by the judgment of the preachers in the 
surrounding circuits, or by the attention of the congregations which 
have escaped ceasing to be directed to the subject with sufficient 
intensity to favour the spread of the disease after the novelty has 
subsided. 

The western division of Cornwall has been the chief seat of Re- 
vivalism. Methodism was established here very early, and has been 
far more successful than in any other part of the world. ® ° 
In 1801, the population of the whole county was 182,000. It is 
this very dense population, with very deficient church room, yet with 
superior intelligence and morals, which hag given to Methodism its 
extraordinary success. It has been usual to assert that Cornwall has 
been indebted to the success of Methodism for its civilization and 
morals: the reverseisthe truth. Methodism has been indebted for its 
success in Cornwall, to the previous more than ordinary intelligence 
and morals of the couniy. 

A Revival is created and supported by evening services, prolonged 
much beyond the usual hour. At about eight o’clock the congregation 
is formally dismissed ; then after a short interval, a second service is 
commenced, consisting of hymns, prayers, and addresses, alternately, 
and continued to a very late hour, sometimes until past midnight. The 
attacks seldom occur earlier than nine, or later than eleven o’clock. A 
certain amount of bodily exhaustion would appear to be necessary to 
overcome the constitutional power of resistance to the impression, while 
too great a degree destroys the susceptibility. With very few excep- 
tions, the subjects are young unmarried women. They are seized with 
convulsions, often so violent, that the efforts of four or five persons are 
required, as in epilepsy, to control their struggles, and they ery out 
incessantly and loudly. Their exclamations are short ejaculatory 
prayers, often suggested by the bystanders. When the violence of the 
paroxysm subsides, the struggles cease, the individual declares herself 
released or delivered, and is forthwith regarded by those who sanction 
Revivals, as a converted person. The same variation occurs in this as 
in the other forms of hysteria. The paroxysm, in some cases, is over 
in less than an hour, and in others continues five or six. 

There are few among the advocates of Revivals, who do not admit 
that such conversions ane very suspicious, and regret the irregularities 
which accompany them: but they contend that su large a proportion of 
the converts stand, that the evils are to be endured as a small set-off 
against the extensive and important benefits conzecied with them. A 
brief history of Revivalizm in the west of Cornwall will prove the 
incorrectness of their opinion. 

At the next Conference after the death of Mr. Wesley, in 1791, the 
number of members in the west Cornwall Circuits, was reported to be 
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3,242. In 1798, they had increased to 4,637. In the following year, 
a Revival broke out and spread through the Circuits, creating an in- 
crease of 4,347. Now began a rapid falling away, which coutinued 
through six years. ‘The diminution was 1,494 in the first year, and 
4,203 in the six. e% ° 8 . ? » xcinitle 

The effect of a Reviyal is a general blight upon religion. The 
excluded are hardened; others are scandalized; aud the standard of 
religious principle is materially lowered through retaining 1 counexion 
as religious characters, multitudes who at last must be expelled. And 
the duration of the evil merits particular attention. Mouths, aud even 
a yearor two, afford no criterion of the loss. 

There is a mischief far more serious and permanent. Revivals have 
an irresistible tendency to substitute in the minds of the people excited 
feelings for consistent conduct as a standard ef religion. Not indeed 
that the regular preachers would be likely to fall into this error; but 
the local preachers, who are at least ten times more numerous, and the 
cluss-leaders far more numerous still, and whose personal influence is 
incomparably greater than that of their principals, are carried away by 
the common delusion, and, acting in perfect sincerity, strengthen what 
they ought to correct. ‘To whatever cause it may be ascribed, the 
morals of the west of Cornwall have undergone a striking and lament- 
able change since 1814. * ° ° ° ° 

The subject well deserves attentive consideration. Notindeed that 
Revivals are likely to prevail again in England. The Wesleyan 
preachers must feel it their duty to check them as the most fatal 
scourge to thelr cause; and the danger of English Dissent is not found 
in excitement. But the character and prospects of the United States 
have a most important bearing upon the destinies and duties of this 
country; and there Revivalism is identified with the creed of all the 
orthodox Christians, except the Episcopalians. That it will destroy 
religion as far as it prevails is unquestionable. Let us hope that the 
admirable child of our own Apostolical Church wili be kept pure amidst 
the corruption, and strong amidst the ruin; so that when all the stubble 
of human inventions which ignorant and wilful men have brilt upon 
the foundation of Christ shall have been destroyed, there may yet be 
found in America a glorious and enduring temple. 


Seen dood 
AN ABSTRACT OF AN ADMIRABLE ARTICLE SIGNED W. W. 
In the “ Protestant Episcopalian,” for June 1833. 


Divine Revelation, the only source of the knowledge of God, now or 


ever in possession of mankind. 


In proving this point, there-shall be avoided what logicians call a 
vicious circle, and the Bible referred to as merely containing credible 
history, transmitted like other histories, by their subjects, and confirm- 
ed by profane history. The position contradicts what is speciously 
said of a natural religion, and of its foundation, in the existence of an 
iutinitely perfect being, deducible from his works, and, as some say 
from a necessity appertaining to the subject. The relevancy of these 
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sources of argument will not be denied, when fairly proposed to the 
human understanding; but it is denied that men, as individuals or 
organized societies ever possessed truths drawn from the unassisted 
exercise of their own reason. All history, sacred and profane, denies 
such an assumption. If from this discussion there should he a satis- 
factory result, it will sustain divine revelation as declared to us in the 
Holy Scriptures; which cannot be abandoned with a consistent belief 
of religious truth in any other form. It follows, also, that the highest 
importance is given to outward revelation by the corruption of the 
human heart; always ready to exclude from its recollection the idea 
of an omnipresent and omniscient God, any further than it is cherished 
and inflenced by divine revelation. 

The discussion will assume the historic form, and be divided into 
three parts. First, from the creation to the deluge ; secondly, from 
the deluge to the Christian era; and thirdly, from the Christian era to 
the presenttime. | + 

First. Some authors in looking back to the origin of the human race, 
describe them as a dumb, base, and bestial species, fighting for acorns 
and their daily food. The Bible represents the first man as furnished 
by the Creator, with revelation concerning himself, and such know- 
ledge of the other animals as enabled him to give them names suited 
to their respective natures. The effects of disobedience, though great, 
did not prevent a renewal of divine worship, by the offerings of Cain 
and Abel. Of the state of religion before the deluge, we know little, 
until the general corruption in the days of Noah. A few passages of 
Scripture, (Genesis, iv. 26, v. 24, and vi. 2,) inform us of the institution 
of social worship, and its preservation in the line of Seth, until by 
their alliance with the wicked progeny of Cain, they became merged 
in the same disoluteness of manners. Whether this originated in 
atheisin or idolatry, it is evident from Scripture history, that from the 
creation to the deluge, our species derived their knowledge of a Divine 
Being from himself, and conveyed to them through the medium of 
their senses. The slight traces of what passed before the deluge, 
handed down te us by Eusebius from Berosus, Manetho, and San- 
choniatho are mere fable. We are therefore thrown on the writings of 
Moses for our information, whether true or false. Without admitting 
or denying their inspiration, if they contain the best information ad- 
mitted by the nature of the subject, the laws of criticism pronounce it 
just. The length of time through which tradition brought facts to the 
kffbwledge of Moses, is much qualified by the length of the lives of 
the antediluvians. Methuselah was contemporary with Adam and 
Noah; Shem conversed with Noah and Abraham. Thus the descen- 
dants of Noah came in possession of the facts related in the Pentateuch, 
and the Hebrew historian has never been contradicted. On this 
ground, sacred and profane history agree, as to the destruction of the 
human race by the deluge, with the exception of one individual and his 
family, called Noah in the Bible, Xathums by Berosus, Osiris by 


Manetho, and Tohi by the Chinese. 
The. and fables of the ancients contain many allusions to 
the and its vestiges are found over the whole surface of the 
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earth. After Noah’s death, the knowledge of God brought from the 
ark would continue to be operative, and the proof of this fact is highly 
important. That the earliest generations after the flood possessed a 
correct worship and not idolatry is certain, and the inference is that 
they derived it from the antediluvian world. The Christian affirms 
this to be historic fact, and traces it to communications made to the 
father of the human race, and this the sceptic is bound to admit or 
produce an instance to the contrary. It has suited the views of Boling- 
broke, Hume, and other infidels, to maintain that the earliest worship 
was idolatrous, and rose gradually to a more correct form, in the wor- 
ship of the one true God. History, however, disproves this assertion 
and shows that the tendency has been always to descend from a rational 
theology to idolatry, unchecked by any improvements in science, 
which often aid in its deterioration. Here history separates into 
sacred and profane, both being considered as resting on principles 
common to history of every description, and both sustain the doctrine 
to be proved. Noah, after leaving the ark, settled in Chaldea, and 
therefore the Chaldeans are considered as the earliest of the post-di- 
luvians. In Abraham’s time, they and the surrounding nations had 
become idolatrous ; and here was the first instance of divine interposi- 
tion to preserve the knowledge of God in the world. This interposi- 
tion was made to him, and afterwards continued in the line of his 
posterity. How far they were preserved in the Egyptian captivity is 
impossible to say, but from their readiness in worshipping the golden 
calf, they seem to have been tinctured with Egyptian idolatry. From 
this declension they were restored by a new revelation made under 
Moses, and attested by wonderful works addressed to the testimony of 
the senses. Without any reference to his divine legislation, we must 
admire his insight into that corruption of human nature, which seeks 
a sensible object of worship not to be checked without a divine inter- 
position, perpetuated by a record of the event, handed down by 
credible testimony from age to age. Even this required the aid of 
revelation during the time of the Judges and Kings, and it was not 
before the Babylonish captivity, that they felt the full effects of their 
disobedience to the Deity. A sensibility to the accomplishment of their 
foretold punishment, probably retained the Jews in the true worship 

under the Babylonian and Persian princes, and the same preservation 
may have operated after their return, aided by the establishment of 
sy gogues, 

Down to the birth of Christ, no relapse took place, and we find $n 
the Apocrypha, that integrity of worship and loyalty to state, went 
hand in hand. To both there were traitors; but the national charac- 
ter was preserved by a sense of a revelation of the divine Being, and a 
recollection of his mercies and punishments. That the knowledge of 
the true God was not extinct in the States among which Abraham 
came, appears in the testimony to the integrity of Abimelech, and in 
o pea : = thou also destroy a righteous nation?” In 

‘ter of Melchisedec, ‘‘a priest of the most high God,” was 


still the theology descending from the days of Noah. book of 
Job is generally supposed to be older than the time of Modes 
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marks of merely an incipient yesen “If my heart has been secretly 
euticed, and my mouth hath kissed my hand,” also, “lest my sons 
may have sinned by blessing false gods in their hearts.” It is certain, 
that at the date of the call of Abraham, idolatry had taken root in 
Chaldea, though his ancestors had brought a purer theology out of the 
ark. The same appears jn the history of other prominent nations, 
and proves that they did not acquire religious truth by the exercise of 
their mental powers, but by a privilege of their early condition. [pn 
human science the attainments of one age served as a foundation for 
those of the next; but instead of aiding they retarded the progress of 
religion. ‘This can only be accounted for by a revelation gradually 
wearing away. Some fragments of Berosus, preserved by Eusebius 
prove that the Chaldeans originally “believed in God, the Lord and 
parent of all, by whose providence the world is governed.” Their 
superiority in Science did not preserve them from idolatry. The 
Persians commenced with a similar theology and were once “strict 
professors of the true religion, although they soon corrupted it by the 
introduction of their own novelties and fancies.” It took the name 
of Magism, and was associated with what afterwards became the 
prominent tenet of the Manichees, affirming a good and evil priuci- 
ple alike in power, and always in contention. If it may be inferred 
trom the Scriptures, that the Egyptians were correct in their theology 
in the time of Abraham, they must have declined from it in the days 
of Joseph, for the “ Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, 
for that were an abomination in the sight of the Egyptians.” This 
can only be accounted for by the fact, that the former fed on animals 
which the latter worshipped. Manetho and Plutarch furnish evidence 
that they once worshipped the ouly and true God. In their antiquities 
may be found true notions of the Deity, and so long as they adhered 
to their first principles, so long they preserved the true religion. The 
Pheenicians, the Syrians, the Arabians, the inhabitants of Judea, and the 
Chinese, furnish proofs that their idolatry was a corruption of what their 
ancestors, in common with the Chaldeans, brought from the wreck of the 
antediluvian world. ‘True religion was preserved among the Jews, by 
whaj they believed to be, a written revelation, and the other nations were 
seduced into idolatry by yielding to their own corrupt propensities. The 
Greeks and Romans though far gone in idolatry, furnish evidence that 
they once possessed a purer theology. This is evident from some of their 
sayings still preserved. ‘* This exalted Being is life, counsel, and light,” 
also, “there is one unknown Being exalted above, and prior to all 
things.”” These sayings were derived from Orpheus, who was not a 
native, and must have brought them from the East, which carries us 
back to the days of Noah. 

The Romans in their earlier and ruder state possessed a far purer 
theology, than when refined by their intercourse with the Greeks, 
They had neither statues nor images of the Deity iv their temples, 
and believed a knowledge of the Deity to be attained only by mind. 
This is far superior to any thing which can be gathered from their 
stoics or their academies. Of so little use is philosophy in leading us 
from the creature to the Creator. A mass of facts have been presented 
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which put down every expedient for setting up reason and the light of 
nature, against the discoveries of revelation. These when obtained, 
command the assent of oar intellect as regards the attributes of God, 
and the obligations to be derived from them to regulate our conduct. 
But that they would have been acquired without the aid of revelauon, 
is a position perfectly untenable; since it ig evident that being known, 
they are not only counteracted by our corruptions, but sure to be lost 
if separated from their source. 
(To be continued.) 
2 


THE DOCTRINE EXAMINED. 


‘“ No matter what a man believes, if he is only sincere.” 


‘‘ Suppose (and the case is not without a parallel) that a foreigner, 
recently landed on our shores from some of the arbitrary governments 
of Europe, should sincerely believe that, having now reached a 
land of liberty, he might freely appropriate to his own use whatever 
he desired; and proceeding on this, his sincere belief, suppose he 
should rob the first man, or steal the first horse that came in his 
way. Would the sincerity of his belief snatch him from the arrest of 
justice? Would the judge and the jury confirm his sincere belief ; or 
would they confine bis person. His sincerity in this case has lodged 
him in @ prison. It was the sincere belief of a dangerous aud foolish 
error that turned him aside from the path of honesty and duty, and led 
him to commit a crime by which his liberty is forfeited.”’ 

Some of the pirates, executed not long since for murder on the high 
seas, are said to have declared on the gallows, that they believed there 
was no God, no heaven, no hell, no retribution, no hereafter. That 
they were sincere, it should seem there could be no doubt: for they 
published the declaration with their dying breath. Were they justifi- 
able or excusable in their belief? Do you say no? But who are you 
that undertake to decide what another man ought, or ought not to be- 
lieve? They sincerely believed there was no God, and their sincerity 
was tested at the end of the halter: and why were they not justifiable ? 
You will reply doubtless, as I should, that there is light enough, even 
from the works of God to teach any person that He is. Before these 
men could have becoimne Atheists, they must have closed their eyes to 
the hight of day, and their consciences to the light of heaven, ‘They 
loved dark ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. Their 
sincere belief of error arose entirely from their love of sin. They 
wanted no God, and they would believe in none. They heartily desired 
that He should not be, and they sincerely believed that He was not. 
Their sincerity, therefore is found, on examination, to be not their ex- 
ey but —_ — , not their misfortune, but their crime. Instead of 
palhating their guilt, it is itself, the most i 
sede a. ; portentous mark in the long 

And what is true in this case, is true in all analogous cases in- 
cerity in the belief of essential error is never any — for such ieee. 
Gos far from justifying those who embrace it, it vates their con- 

nation. ‘Take the Deist who, profeasing to believe in God, rejects 
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his word. Will his sincere rejection of Christ and the Gospel save 
him? How strayge it would be, if a sin rejection of Christ, and a 
sincere acceptance of him, should lead te same results—should 
entitle to the same blissful rewards !— Spirit of Pilgrims. 
-32o?-- 
WANT OF MINISTERS. 
From the Churchmaa. 

Your correspondent H. A. has completely refuted the assertions of 
Clericus, that there is no great need of an increase of ministers to sup- 
ply the wants of our Church. But I wish that a more satisfactory 
reply could have been given, in regard to the number of the non-offi- 
ciating clergy. I do not refer to sucis, as (without any physical incapa- 
city) have no parochial or missionary charge, charitably presuming 
that they are but waiting for a suitable employment. While, however 
the cry for ministers is so loud and so general, I must be allowed to 
express my deep regret that so many should be withdrawn from actual 
service as ministers, to fill the offices of Presidents, Professors, and 
Tutors of Golleges, and heads of minor academies of learning. Admit- 
ting all such “to have a noble end in view,” admitting that they do, in 
some ure, **contribute toward the spiritual sustenance of the Chris- 
tian ful,” I cannot agree with the conclusion of H. A. (as a general 
principle) * that if a minister labour faithfully in such a sphere, he is still 
doing his Master’s work, when causes of whose sufficiency his own 
conscience must be the judge, have operated to lead him to prefer this 
employment to the oversight and duties of a parish.” 

To support my objection, I would first refer to the office of a Chris- 
tian minister. Does he not at his ordination, profess to be called by 
the Horny Sprir to the exercise of functions which no layman may un- 
dertake? Has not the Redeemer given a special commission to his 
ministers, to fill offices in his Church, to preach his Gospel, and to 
administer his sacraments? and shall they be justified in the neglect of 
these, as their ordinary occupation, by the most faithful performance 
of other duties for which they may have a preference? If it be a 
principle of our Church that no circumstances can justify a layman in 
obtruding upon the sacred office, surely it is incumbent on those who 
hold it, not to withhold the exercise of those gifts and talents, of which 
they alone are stewards. 1 venture to assert that all offices which may 
be properly filled by laymen, must be deemed secular; and therefore 
that with @e exception of Professors of Divinity, all those engaged in 
teaching, whether the higher or lower branches of literature and sei- 
ence, have @ secular, and not @ sacred employment; one highly honor- 
able and useful; one that should be filled with men of piety ; one having 
great wflvence on the rising geration, and therefore of immense im- 
portance; but still one without the sphere of duty, of a Christian 
minister. He has another field assigned to him. What would be 
thought of a member of the military profession, if when recruits were 
eagerly sought after, if when an invading army were actually in the 
field, he were to divest himself of his commission, to cultivate his farm 
to give himself up to a peaceful life in the exercise of all those virtues 
which would confer honor on a private citizen, but could not cover the 
disgrace of a soldier deserting.his post. 
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Not only in colleges, but in every department of life, it were much 
to be desired, that those haying authority and influence should be meu 
devoted to the Chetan le And happy is it for the present gene- 
ration that among the laity are to be found literary and scicutific men 
who are disposed to exercise every means that even a clergyman could 
(in such cases) employ, to guide youth in the paths of religion and 
morality while iniparting to them the knowledge thut is to fit them for 
the warious pursuits of life. In addition to more important consider- 
ations I observe, that, if it were not so much the custom to seek among 
the clerical order tor professors of languages, of belles lettres, of mathe- 
matics, and even of chemistry, there would be a much greater incite- 
ment to the youth of this country io pursue literature as a profession, 
with the prospect of obtaining a pleasing and very useful occupation 
in this department. And we might hereafter see many from among 
this class, become ministers of the Gospel, instead of the latter chang- 
ing their pursuit for one of lower importance. 

I only add in conclusion, that my remarks are not intended in the 
slighest degree to criminate these ministers who are now filling the 
situation that I object to as secular; to their own conscie to the 
judement of our common Master, I leave the consideration of the pe- 
culiar circumstances which may render their cases just woe 
argue simply on the general principle, and from a sineére desire that 
their example may not atford a sanction to others differently situated. 
I shall be glad if these hints lead to such an able discussion of this im- 
portant topic, as may result in promoting the true interest of the Church 
of our Redeemer. A Lavy. an. 

—_._— 
LAY-PREACHING. 
From the Standard. 

To the Edilor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Sin,—The following is a copy of a letter in the hand-writing of President 
Edwards on the subject of Lay-Preaching. ‘I'he publication of it will be gratifying 
tomany. The letter is in possession of one of the descendants of the excellent 
author L. W. 

Andover, July, 1833. 


‘“* NorrHampron, May 18, 1742. 


My dear Fviend,—\ am fully satisfied by the account your father 
has given me, that you have lately gone out of the way of@our duty 
and done that which did not belong to you, in exhorting a public cme 
gregation. 1 know you to be a person of good judgment and discretion 
and therefore can with the greater confidence put it to you to consider 
with yourself, what you can reasonably judge would be the consequence 
if Land all other ministers should approve and publicly justify such 
things, as Laymen’s taking it upon them to exhort after this manner ? 
If one may, why not another? and if there be no certain limits or bounds 
but every oue that pleases may have liberty, alas! what should we 
soon come to? If God had not seen it necessary that such things 
should have certain limits and bounds, he never would have appointed 
a certain particular order of men to that work and office, to be set 
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apart to it in so solemn a manner, in the name of God: the Head of 
the Church is wiser than we, and knewhhow* to regulate things in his 
Church. + 

Tis no argument that such things are right, that they do a great 
deal of good for the present, and within a narrow sphere; when at the 
same time, if we look on them in the utmost extent of their consequen- 
ces, andon the long run of events, they do ten times as much hurt as good. 
Appearing events are not our rule, but the law and the testimony. ~We 
ought to be vigilant and circumspect, and look on every side, and as far 
as we can, to the further end of things. God may if he pleases, in his 
sovereign Providence, turn that which is most wrong to do a great 
deal of good for the present; for he does what he pleases. I hope you 
will consider the matter, and for the future avoid doing thus. You 
ought to do what good you can, by private, brotherly, humble admoni- 
tions aud counsels; but ‘tis too much for youto exhort public congre- 
gations, or solemnly to set yourself, by a speech, to counsel a room full 
of people, unless it be children, or those that are much your inferiors, 
or to speak to any in an authoritative way. Such things have done a 
vast deal of mischief in the country, and have hindered the work of 
God exceedingly. Mr. 'Tennent has lately wrote a letter to one of the 
ministers of New-England, earnestly to dissuade from such things. — 
Your temptations are exceeding great: you had need to have the pru- 
dence and humility often men. If you are kept humble and prudent, 
you may be a great blessing in this part of the land, otherwise you may 
do as much hart in a few weeks as you can do good in four years. You 
might be under great advantage by your prudence to prevent these irre- 
gularities and disorders in your parts, that prevail and greatly hinder 
the work of God in other parts of the country: but by such things as 
these you will weaken your own hands, and fill the country with nothing 
but vain agd fruitless and pernicious disputes. Persons when very full 
of a great sense of things, are greatly exposed: for then they long to 
do something; and to do something extraordinary, and then is the 
devil’s time to keep them upon their heads, if they be not constantly 
circumspect and self-diffident. 

I hope these lines will be taken in good part, from your assured friend, 

JonaTHan Epwarps.” 
——oe- 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO HIS CONGREGATION, 
BY ROBERT HALL. 


‘Tam not a Calvinist, in the strict and proper sense of that term. I 
do not maintain the federal headship of Adam, as it is called, or the 
imputation of his sia to his posterity; and this doctrine I have always 
considered, and do still consider, as the foundation of that system. I 
believe we have received from our first parents, together with various 
outward ills, a corrupt and irregular bias of mind; but at the same 
time it is my firm opinion, that we are liable to condemnation only for 
our own actions, and that guilt is a personal and individual thing.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that views like the above, are those 
entertained by the great majority of the Ministers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 
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Lines by Miss E. H. Warrtier; applicable to the New-Year. + 
TO A FRIEND. 

ti As lingers on some mountain’s brow 

Sunshine. when darkness rests below, — 

i As, still in greenness, ‘mid the snows 


it | The pine in summer yerdure grows,— . 
i} | Or like some star whose only ray - 









Shines with a clearer light than day,— r = 







































ie || The sunshine of the soul is given 

Be To those who hope and trust in Heaven! 

ei And, Lady, when life’s autumn hours 

b Wh! Bring death to Hope’s now budding flowers,— 
e When, one by one, on sable wings, 

Her solemn train Misfortune brings, 

When past and future moments wear 

The soul's own darkness and despair,— e. 

‘Then, even then, a radiant form, Be 4 

An angel in life’s fearful storm, ce 
Will point the timid eye above, 

Where all is mercy, light, and love. 


Lady, God grant thy being’s sun 

A changeless course of light may run! 
But should clouds gather, look on high, 
With faith of heart and trusting eye, 
And Heaven's own gentle, guiding ray, 
Will shine upon thy onward way— 
The rainbow of a cloudy sky, 

Whose hues of glory never die,— 
And, as that bow at first was given 
The symbol of approving Heaven, 

So, Lady, shall its light to thee 

A blessed guide and token be! . 





——EEEEEEEe 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Philip’s Organ.—The old organ which had been in its 
place about 106 years, and we understand was one of the instruments 
played on the occasion of the coronation of George@§fl, was taken 
down on the fifth of December, to give place to a one, built by = 
Mr. Henry Erben of New-York, which is 10 feet higher, 9 feet 4 | 
inches longer, and 7 feet wider. The new organ was opened for = 
‘al public worship on Sunday the twenty-second of December, and the 2 
Hi occasion was used to preach a discourse setting forth the divine au- 
thority of Church music, vocal and instrumental, its design and 
Hu) advantages, and scriptural rules for conducting it with propriety and. 
Hitt effect. ‘The text was part of the 150th Psalm, > 
ney paw ag asd ap Be oat 26 feet high, 17 feet 4 inches long, ; 
i 11 feet © inches broad; of the old organ, 1 
i feet 6 inches broad, ¥ tock. sigh 8 fost: engs 4 
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General Theological Seminary at New- York.—A recent visit among 
the members of several Episcopal parishes in the country gave me 
delightful conviction of the high esteem in which our General Theolo- 
gical Seminary is held by the great body of the laity of the Church. 
Its present success and its cheering prospects seemed to gladden the 
heart of every individual who had united in his affections the cause 
of Christ and his Church. The subject was reverted to in almost 
every circle that I met, and always with very evident satisfaction. 
Many and anxious were the inquiriesamade of me respecting its con- 
dition, the provision which it is enabled to make for the support, 
accommodation and instruction of students. Though I could not, in 
reply, impart to the fullest extent such intelligence as might be desirable, 
because of the somewhat straitened circumstances.of the institution, 
it yet gratified me, as one of her members, to tell of her supply of 
professors, of her full and thorough and gratuitous instruction, of her 
choice library, of her cheap living, and of many minor facilities which 
she affords for the acquisition of theological knowledge; and of her 
sixty-six students. I was.highly pleased to witness the springing up 
in the hearts of the members of the Church of that spirit which so 
truly augurs that a brighter day for our Zion is, through the increased 
zeal of her sons and daughters, for her and her institutions, to be 
speedily ushered in.” — Churchman. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society.—In a circular, it is said 
“the Domestic fund of the Society is entirely exhausted.” To meet 
appropriations, the deficiency is 68,693, Let us hope that its friends, 
(and in particular those in our diocese) will come forward promptly 
and liberally. Contributions may be forwarded through any of our 
Clergy, to the Treasurer at Philadelphia. The Missionary Record 
for December, is more than usually interesting. ‘The Missionary at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, says, ‘ It,is but a few days since I received a 
very affecting and earnest solicitation from a gentleman in Galena, a 
place two hundred and fifty miles distant from this, to visit him at his 
expense, in order to administer the holy communion to his sick and 
dying wife, and the ordinance of baptism to his children. The state of 
my health and other circumstances were such, that | was under the 
painful necessity of telling him, that I could not come. I mention this 
to show how much the ordinances of our Church are still valued by its 
scattered mem here.” In an admirable letter from the Missiona 
Association at the General Theological Seminary of New-York: ‘ We 
have on our list 63 members who are subscribers, and we shall need as 
many copies of the Record—with the hope that we shall be enabled 
to contribute in return more largely during the present term, than in 
any former year. 

“This, however, is only a subordinate object with us—ours is a 
missionary association in a more than ordinary sense ; for it is in itself 
a band of future missionaries—already pledged to the missionary work, 
tarrying here but a little while, that they may make due preparation 
intellectually and spiritually, for the great work of preaching the 
Gospel, not to this or that people, in this or that section of eountry, 
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but (as far as in them lies,) to every ereature—in all the world. 
Adequately to inform ourselves of the state of religion, (lt had rather 
said of irreligion,) in every quarter of the globe—to create and cherish 
in our bosoms a deep sense uf our obligations to Him, who hath (as 
we trust) put into our hearts the good desire for the work of the minis- 
try—to cultivate a spirit of unreserved devotedness to the service of 
our ascended Master, that when the period of our probation is ended 
we may be qualified for an intelligent choice of our future field of 
labour, and disposed submissively, nay gladly, to ‘leave all’ and 
‘follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth,’ these are the sublime 
objects of our association; and in pursuit of them, we hope to lay 
upon the altar of our faith a far nobler gift than the contribution of 
substance, I mean-the consecrated energies of our minds, the sancti- 
fied affections of our hearts. 

“Viewed in this impressive light, we feel that our association 
assumes an aspect of fearful importance. Sizty young men, strong of 
limb and single of heart, assgmbled from different States, and again 
to be dispersed to the remotest borders (at least) of our own land, may 
do much for the diffusion of the knowledge of a crucified Redeemer 
thoughout the whole earth.” The rest of the letter is equally encou- 
raging and may be said to confirm the opinion expressed at the 
foundation of the Seminary, that no friend of missions could more 
effectually promote that cause than by patronizing this ‘school of the 
prophets.” In his letter on Africa, the Rev. Dr. Philip remarks, 
“many pious people make light of civilization as connected with the 
labours of missionaries: but it should never be lost sight of, that if 
men may retain their civilization after they have lost their religion, 
that there can be no religion in such a country as this without civiliza- 
tion; and that it can have no permanent abode among us, if that 
civilization does not shoot up into regular and good government.” 

= @ 

New-Hampshife.—The Convention met June 26, 1833; present 
4 of the clergy and 8 of the laity. The whole number of clergy in 
this diocese is 7. The Rector of Claremont in his report says ~* Not- 
withstanding the present day be ove of an unusually religious turmoil, 
the rector and people of Union Church have great reason to bless the 
King and Head of the Church universal for their continued peace and 
union; and to the durability of the same, they unit believe it to be 
necessary for them to continue by God’s help, t itherto strictly 
canonical and rubrical obedience.” It was resolved, ‘that it be re- 
commended to the several Churches in this State, to. take up a con- 
tribution in aid of the General Theological Seminary at New-York. 

Ohio.—The Convention was held September 5-7: resent, the 
Bishop, 22 of the clergy, and 33 of the laity. The lay delegate from 
St. Paul's, Chilicothe, reports, “fn the absence of ministerial services, 
we have endeavoured to keep our congregation together by social 
prayer meetings held alternately once a week at the houses of different 
members.” Jt is not said, but we trust extempore prayer was not 
resorted to, nor Jay exhortation, but that in conformity to the established 
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principles and usages of our Church, the prayers were from the book 
of Common Prayer, and the instruction from some printed work 
pointed out by a minister of the Church. Laymen may without 
impropriety, in the absence of a clergyman, pray in a social meeting, 
according to the Prayer book, and teach under the direction of a minis- 
ter, as his substitute, but not otherwise, as it seems to us. 


New- York.—The Convention was held October 3-4; present, the 
Bishop, 89 presbyters, 11 deacons, and a number of the laity. The 
whole number of Clergy is 183, candidates 34. The Bishop takes 
occasion to say, “ Measures were adopted which have resulted in the 
publication of a selection of Psalms in Metre allowed to be used, in- 
stead of ‘the whole Book of Psalms in Metre,’ as heretofore allowed. 
The allowance ef the latter has not, indeed, been withdrawn by this 
act of the Convention; but both stand upon the same footing—each 
being allowed, and a choice between them being, of course, left with 
the respective Rectors. It would seem to me, however, very desirable, 
that the selection should, as fast as circumstances admit supersede the 
old version of the whole Book of Psalms. Every one is aware that 
the latter contains a great deal of matter vever introduced into worship 
and which cannet be used in a species of singing totally inconsistent 
with the introduction of mere than a small number of verses at a time, 
and which, therefore, must shut out that correct understanding of many 
parts which can, be derived only from their juxta-position with the 
context. Any greater extension, therefore, of metrical versification 
than to such portions of the Psalms as contain, within a small compass, 
definite and appropriate acts of Christiah worship, is, as it has ever 
proved to be, a useless appendage to dur Book of Common Prayer. 
The more primitive use of the PsaJtar, as prescribed in ous Daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer, is that in which the ancient and godly 
use of the whole Book of Psalmsis preserved among us. The 
comparatively modern, and merely adlowed introduction of metre-sing- 
ing, necessarily excludes a large portion of those psalms from this 
species of use; what reason, then, can there be assigned, for not 
excluding it from the bulk and expense of our Book of Common 
Prayer? For even the matter of expense—heowever rrifling in the case 
of a single copy—is well deserving consideration, when we reflect on 
the hundreds and thousands of copies, for the gratuitous or cheap dis- 
tribution of which there is such a daily increasing demand. In 
reference *o the new selection, as compared with the old whole Book of 
Psalms in Metre it ought further to be observed, that beside some obvious 
improvements iv the style of the former, it brings together, avd thus 
introduces to use, a number of beautiful, interesting, and edifying 
passages, which were previously lost by being min with portions of 
psalms which could not he profitably separated frdm the whole psalm. 
On these several accounts, | would express the hope, that as fast as my 
brethren, the Rectors of the several parishes in the Diocese, may deem 
it expedient in their respective cures, the new selection of Psalms in 
metre may be generally introduced... * * “1 am happy to 
say that there is every thing in the present state and prospects of the 
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j ncourage my clerieal and lay brethren of the Diocese 
2 me ot efforts in ite behalf. An accession, more than twice as 
large as in any former year, has been just made to the number of its 
students, eleven of whom are of this Diocese, making the whole 
number of students from this Diocese twenty-one. The Alumni of 
the Seminary, in their several spheres of duty, are producing daily 
increasing conviction of its peculiar adaptation to the supply, so greatly 
needed, of well qualified, devoted, and efficient clergymen. ‘ef 
“ He fvels it his duty to enter his solemn protest against receiving, for 
the building of churches, aid from other denowinations, on the condi- 
tion of their having any right whatever to have their proper services 
celebrated, at any time, in the churches thus erected. Such a condi- 
tion is an obvious departure from principle, and is almost invariably 
found to be a source of serious evils. He can conceive of no circum- 
stances that would justify him in consecrating a Church erected on 
h principles.” , 
prt nro the reports of Missionaries: At Oneida Castle, “On 
my arrival at Green Bay, I had the happiness of meeting those of my 
congregation who had previously emigrated to that country. I found 
them comfortably settled—unwavering in their attachment to the 
Church, and anxious in the extreme that its services should be con- 
tinued among them, and its ordinances regularly dispensed.” * * 
“* My services as Missionary to the Oneidas having terminated, it may 
not be improper here to record that during my resideyce among them, 
the whole number who have received baptism is three hundred and 
forty-five. One hundred and thirty-one have received the holy rite of 
Copfirmation, and about the sgme number been admitted to the Com- 
munion.” At Windham, “the removal of strong prejudices to the 
doctriwes and liturgy of the Church, is usually a work of slow progress 
and great accessions are not easily made, especially where the people 
have been long confirmed in opinions adverse to the Church, and do 
nottake the pains to examine her superior claims to ‘ Evangelical truth 
and Apostolical order.’ On the contrary, where this spirit of inquiry 
can be excited, and is piously prosecuted, then accessions are a generat 
uence. Your Missionary has great reason to be thankful to 
God for the blessings which have thus far attended his labours at this 
station. In many things, but especially in an apparently increased 
attention to religious duties, and the cause of Christ crucified, a change 
for the better has been effected. Our Bible Class and Sunday School 
exercises have been prosecuted with highly beneficial effects upon the 
young, aided by a small library of books. The Female Sewing 
Society of this parish continues its useful labours with unabated zeal, 
and in various ways is an instrument of mueh good. ‘The sacred 
music of the Churgh has been improved by an organized School with 
a competent teacheF, during a few months of the past winter, and by 
the addition of a small, but sweet toned organ, well adapted to the 
size of the Church. The number is yet small who are able to con- 
tribute largely to the support" of. the ministry, and the incidenta! 
expenses of the Church. In illustration of this statement, and as an 
evidence that all is done which tould he reasonably expected, it wil! 
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not be improper to remark, that six families, though not in equal sums, 
contributed toward my salary the past year $225 00; the remaining 
sums given with comparative liberality, according to the means of the 
people, with the Missionary stipend, have afforded a competent sup- 
port.’ At Cairo, “a rapid increase of this part of the Lord’s vine- 
yard cannot be re bly expected*when there is united against the 
interests of the Chureh, beside the usual proportion of prejudice and 
ignorance of her nature and principles, a strong force of avowed 
infidelity. The friends to her communion who, with their united 
prayers for her spiritual welfare, have made exertions for her support 
in some instances encroaching upon the claims of their families, have, 
however, the satisfaction of seeing this ark of safety hold on her 
undeviating course, advancing perceptibly against the tide of skepti- 
cism, of discovering the services of the Church to be appreciated as 
they have begun to be understood, and of observing an increasing 
seriousness in many of the attending congregation.” 


(To be continued.) 


Vestry Meetings.—By a bill which lias just received the royal assent, 
all meetings of any vestry, corporation, or public company, for the 
transaction of any secular affair, appointed to be held on any Lord’s 
day, must now be held on the Saturday preceding or the Mouday 
following, and every matter transacted at any such meeting held on 
the Lord’s day, is made absolutely void and of none effect, to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever.— Loudon paper. 


Love for the Church.—At the end of the services of the day, in 
certain place, came one, in the dress of a way-faring man, poor in 
his appearance and drenched with the raiv, whose countenance indi- 
cated great interest about something. The Bishop took him by the 
hand, and began to talk to him about the interests of his soul, when 
his lips quivered and his eager countenance was wet with tears. His 
eyes and features spoke what his voice could not—his joy at being 
present on that occasion. He was an Episcopalian from New- England. 
It was only the second time he had seen an Episcopal clergyman in 
thirteen years—during which time, while he had attended, when he 
ecould, upon the preaching of others, he had regularly kept up the use 
of the Liturgy in his household. He had heard the Bishop was 
expected in that place somewhere about that time. Unable to procure 
any definite information, he had set out, by guess, and through a drench- 
ing rain had walked fifteen miles with his little son, and arrived just 
as the last service of the day was ending. But he could not be thus 
disappointed. .The same night he walked some seven or eight miles 
further to be present at the place of the next appoinment on the 
following day. Such a man could truly say ‘how J love thy tabernacles 
—I was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the house of the 
Lord—I had rather be*a door-kecper in the house of my God, §c. 
What a commentary upon the zeal of those whom a little inconvenience, 
where privileges abound, can prevent from going to the sanctuary!” 
' Gambier Observer, 
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The whole Counsel of God: a Sermon preached in Christ Church, Hartford, on 
Sunday. July 7th, 1333, at an Ordination by the Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, D.D LLD. 
Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut, when Samuel Starr, Caleb S. Ives, Oliver 
Hopson, Isaac Smith, and J. D. Smith, were by him admitted to the order of Dea- 
cons. By the Rt. Rev. George Washitiglon Doane, A. Mf. Bishop of the Diocese of 
New-Jersey.—The text is Acts xx. 26 27. gThe plan, “So said the Apostle at the 
close of his Ephesian ministry. And so at the close of his, should every minister 
of Christ make it his heart’s desire and prayer to God, that he may be enabled to 
declare. In the discharge of the same puries, in the resistance of the same t+ mP- 
rations, under the pressure of the same great motive, it cn alone be realized.— 
He, like Paul, is pledged to declare all the ‘counsel of God.’ He, like Paul, will 
be continually tempted to shun, to sheink from it, or keep it back. He, like Paul, 
that he may be pure from the blood of all men, must resist every temptation, and 
brave every danger in the resolute discharge of conscientious duty.”’ 

The whole “Counsel of God,” is thus comprehensively described. “ Man lost,— 
God incarnate for his recovery,—Christ crucified the price of his resteration,—jus- 
tification by faith,—faith working by love,—love purifying the heart,—salvation 
wholly by grace,—the grace which procures salvation for the sinner by preparing 
him, by newness and holiness of life, for its enjoyment,—the Church, divine as to 
her ministry, divine as to her Sacraments, apostolic in her worship, the instituted 
fold of salvation, to which pertaineth the adoption, and the giving of the law, and 
the promises—the flock of God which he purchased with his blood; such, as we 
receive it, is ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ that ‘faith of the gospel,’ fo 
which we are to stand fast in one mind, and strive together with one spirit.” 

We extract the following, not so much for the eloquence, (and there are many 
other eloquent passages) as for the interésting facts to which it alludes “To what 
is it, under God, that we are indebted for these things? Where is it that the noble 
zeal is caught which sends these young men forth, like David to the battle? Where 
is it that their hands first learn to war, and their fingersto fight?) Where is it that 
they obtain that armour of proof, which, completed with the triple mail of theolo- 
gical erudition, is to make them mighty, in God's strength, to the breaking down 
of strong holds? I point to yonder bill,* and, with a noble Christian exultation, I 
reply,—at that college, the offspring of your enterprize, the magnificent result of 
Ged's blessing upon the toil, the bounty, and the prayers of the Churchmen of 
Connecticut. : . remember, with no common satisfaction, 
that I, too, have builded on that wall, I, too, have stood upon that broad founda- 
tion, [, too, have watched, as they shot upward to meet the day, its towering bat- 
tlements. Christian brethren, if we doubted ever, we can doubt no more. we 
were tempted to despond, the tempter can again have no such power. To-day we 
behold the rich, ripe, precious fruits for which we laboured. and our toil is over- 
paid. ‘To-day we feel God's blessing crowning all our cares, and we remem- 
ber ne more the pain they cost us, for joy in the result. Let it admonish us. m 
brethren, of our duty, and of our dependence. Our duty,—whatsoever our hand 
findeth to do, to do it with our might. Our dependence,—when all is done, on 
Him who alone giveth the increase, and ‘ without whom nothing is strong nothin 
is wholly.’ Truly, ‘the lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are lad ie 

The Sermon fully comes up to the direction in the first clansé of the ubric 

scribing its subject, viz: that it shall declare “the duty and office of a Deacon: 
t hints at the second clause “how necessary that order (of Deacons) is in the 
Church of Christ,”’ but has it touched on the third prescribed topic “‘ how the 
a ba. to esteem a SP meng in their office ?” — 

‘© cannot resist quoting this passage, written as we conceive i iri 
of Bishop Andrews, and our other hd ecthoet: “ Then SoGth the exltpaer, "th : the 
cot at Nazareth, and the wandering without a shelter for that sacred head and the 
persecution of enemies, and the trenehery of followers, aud the condemnation of 
an unjust death. And then the bleeding Cross, on which the ransom of a world 


* Since the establishment of Washi i : : 
Epi | ordination ; thi pei a in 1824, eighteen of its ~~ have received 
petation for it; and « large aumber of its present members coutemplate that rerult. — 
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was paid; and then the grave, in sapere a briefseason, the world’s hopes lay buried, 
and theu the glorious day-break of the morning of the resurrection, when life and 
immortality were brought to light : and the consummation of the whole, when from 
the rending heayens, the Holy Ghost came down, the substitute of Christ, the seal 
and attestation from the Father of his mission and ministry, the Instructor and 
Supporter of the Aj sin their great work of converting the world, and in all 
afier ages, the ( omforté? and Sanctifier of all the faithful. Such was the eflectual 
interposition of the ‘one mediator between God and man, the man Chiist Jesus.’ ”” 


Sword’s Almanack, Churchman's Calendar, and Ecclesiatical Register, for the year 
of our Lord.1831; together with a List of the Clergy, Standing Commiitees, Conven- 
tional M. s, Secretaries of Convention, &c. &c. &c.—The title pege of this well 
execuied work, Shews its value. Its merits are generally known, for it wafedieding 
ly the same as the Almanac, by the same worthy publishers, of several’ Préeeding 
years. To every Clergyman, indeed every Churchman, it is a great convenince, 
but in particular to candidates for orders, instructing them how to proceed in ob- 
taining their testimonials and certificate, and in pursuing their studies. ‘The Course 
of Ecclesiastical Studies is worthy the attention of all members of our Church, who 
would be guided in selecting a Theological Libray, or in obtaining information on 
any point in sacred science. The practical lessons on the last page, if complied 
with, would miake this little work, be worth its weight in gold. 


Christianity Vindicaled, in seven Discourses on the External Evidences of the New 
Testament, with a concluding Dissertation. By John Henry Hopkins. D. D. Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Vermont.—As we bave not been 

voured with a copy of theabove work, we publish the following ndtice of it from 
the Protestant Episcopalian “ Truly our Bishops are are not idle: with their 
many Diocesan and parochial duties, they yet find time to labour in secret, and 

ive the fruit thereof tothe Chureh. Their labour too, of this description, is pecu- 
iarly in their vocation, for we do not remember of the many publications from our 
American Bishops, any which do not bear directly upon the duties either of their 
Episcopal or Presbyterial office. They have doubtless felt that there is too much 
to be done, to suffer themselves to be led away by matters of mere learning, litera- 
ture, or science. While we know we have men who might shine in these walks, 
we thank God, thet whatever temptation they may have had to do so, they have 
not yielded to it, but have contented themselves with the more useful employment 
of improving and elevating their Zion. 

The work now to be noticed is of the usefui and unpretenting class. The dis- 
courses were —, to congregations in Pittsburgh and Boston with much ap- 
probation, and their publication now, as well gratifies those who heard them as it 
extends their benefit to others. The author confines himself to the proof of ihe 
New Testament, buttakes the ground that if the truth of the New Testament 
tablished, the truth of the old ts established likewise. ‘The first discourse is a ge- 
neral view of the position in which Christianity stands to us, and it contains many 
forcible remarks on some eloquent passages, in which respect, however, it is but a 
‘bpecimen of the whole volume. ‘(he author’s seven Discourses, and the Disser- 
tation which follow if, present to the general readera popular and interesting view 
of ee We have thought this ‘ vindication’ well adapted for young persons 
who Have reached an age sufficieut to understand and appreciate the bearing of its 
arguments, and the idea has suggested itself on looking over the work, that it was 
ene which would interest Bible classes, and that in them, under the instruction of a 
minister, it might be used to great advantage. But it is a work of more value than 
merely as a manual for the young. Every Christian will, I think, be interested and 
profited in its perusal, and will rise from it with freshened warmth of attachment to 
the divine system and confidence in it, on which he bas built his hopes of happiness 
here and hereafter. The shallow doubters who abound will not, perhaps cannot, 
read a large work; this is not large enough to deger them, and its style will invite 
them. and the animated appeals to which the author occasionally gives vent, are 
calculated to touch the heart even of the sceptic. After all, the must be en- 

aged, before argument can have much effect. If men can be made to turn their 
iearts to good, reason operates with force. All the ching of John the ist 
and much of that of the Saviour, was an appeal to tiie heart * Repent ye!’ e 
heart of the Jews which would aot understand, was hardenéd. hey were not 
disposed (o be illuminated, and were not; therefore it was said ‘their sin remaineth.’” 
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Pro. Epis. Society for the Advancemént of Christianity in So. Ca. 


The Librarian reports the following donations to the Library: ¢ 

By Messrs. Swords, Stanford & Co. New-York.—Varie S. Angintini Opuscala, 
small folio, Black Letter, no title page. At the end is —— ing epigran WY 
the printeg, abounding. like the rest of the volume with ntractions ; * Aw 
Augustini Hipponensis Episcopi ac docioris ecclesia sanctissimi pariier et perspicacis- 
simi Optimorum Opuseulorum necnon vite ejus a Possidonio scripte, impensis et 

ra Martini Flach, Argentine accuralissime impressorum, Finis, anno a Nativ«tale 

vatous nostri M.CCCCLXXX.IX siii. K Apriles.” 

D. Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis Episcopi, Libri De Civitate Dei, did Marcel- 
linum xxii. Basilee, apud lo. Frobenium, Mense Septembri, Anno™M.D.XU, Folio. 
This ida Beautiful specimen of early typography from the press of the celebrated 
Froben. The edition was superintended by us, and issaidto be one of the 
most correct of Froben’s. : 

D Ioannis Chrysostomi Archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani in omnes D. Pauli 
Epistolas Commentarii, quotquot apad Grecos extant. Latinitate donati et recens 
a multis mendis purgati, small Svo. Aniuerpie in edibus loan. Steelsii Anno 


M.D.XLIIL. 


—-—<{— os) 
Parish Library of St. Philip’s Church. 

The Librarian reports the following donations to the Library: 

By Miss Christiana Philips.—Life of Mrs. Graham, 

By the Rev. Andrew Fowler, A. M.—The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, in 
Question and Answer, confirmed by Proofs out of Holy Scripture: proper to be 
taught in Sunday Schools. By Andrew Fowler A. M. 

——- 
EPISCOPAt ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 


By the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bi of the Diocese of South-Carolina —On 
Wednesday, December 18, 1833, in St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, Mr. George 
White, of the Diocese of Georgia, was admitted into the Holy Order‘of Deavons, in 
conformity withCanon VIT of the General Convention. This Gentleman had, for 
— og ng Aa romp in the Methodist Connexion. 

yt - Rev Dr. M'Ilvaine, Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio.—On Sunday, Nov 

10, 1833, in St. James’ Church, Piqua, the Rev. Alvah Gai , admit- 

ted into the Holy Order of Priests. aga Spe, Pear oon ae 

the Right Rev. Dr. H. U. Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Penn- 

sy nia.—On Friday December 13, 1833, in Christ Chere Reading, ti e Rev. 
Samuel A. M’Coskry, Deacon, was admitted into the Holy Order of Priests. © 


— 
CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 
1. Circumcision, 19. Second Sund piphon 
5. Second Sunday after Christmas, 25. Conversion o Peal é 
6. Epiphany, ‘ 26. Septuagesima Sunday. 
12. First Sunday after Epiphany, 
-~@@e-.- 
DIOCESE OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
January 1st, 1833. 
«The 46th Annual Conyention of the Protestant Episcopal Ch in this Di 
Fill be held on the First Wednesday, being the ath mi “1 ain rie ‘in St 
Michael's Church, Charleston. The Clergy who are entitled to seats, and the La : 


Delegates of Parishes and Church “he . 
commence at talf-past 10 ca are requested to attend. Divine Service w 


any FREDERICK DALCHO, 
Secretary Of the Convention. 





